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GATE OF THE CITY BEAUTIFUL—VENICE 
After an Etching by Thomas Moran 


THE NEED OF AN ADVISORY BOARD ON 
FEDERAL ART 


The Public Art League of the United States announces its support of 
the bill which has just been introduced in the House by Representative 
Wiley, of New Jersey, providing for the organization of a national advisory 
board on federal art, as recently noted in BRUSH AND PenciL. The league 
contains many of the leading artists, architects, sculptors, authors, and others 
who in this country have been forwarding the movement for civic improve 
ment. The president of the league is Richard Watson Gilder, of New 
York. The other officers are R. S. Peabody, of Boston, first vice-presi 
dent; Augustus Saint-Gaudens, second vice-president; John La Farge, of 
New York, third vice-president; Glenn Brown, of Washington, secretary; 
and Robert Stead, of Washington, treasurer. A very representative board. 

Mr. Brown, whose work (published by the government in an edition 

Note.—All cuts in this issue of BRUSH AND PENCIL refer to the leading article, and are 


selected to illustrate types of work in need of government control, either federal, state, or 
municipal. 
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KINZUA VIADUCT, AMERICAN BRIDGI 


Utilitarian and unlovely 


de luxe) on the architectural evolution of the capitol building is considered 
a masterpiece, and who has been at the forefront of the group of Wash- 
ington architects who have been pleading for systematic and harmonious 
beautification of the national capital, made an interesting statement in 
connection with the Wiley bill and its support by the Public Art League. 
This bill provides for the establishment of a national advisory board on 
civic art, consisting of five members, to be nominated by President Roose- 
velt, and who are to report their opinion concerning the artistic merit of 
plans proposed by legislative or administrative act for public structures, 
monuments, fountains, for the placing of mural paintings in public struc- 
tures, or for the opening, modification, or embellishment of any public 
space belonging to the United States government. 

“Augustus Saint-Gaudens,” said Mr. Brown, “aptly observes that 
beauty makes for nobility and elevation of life. How to secure beauty in 
the buildings, parks, and monuments belonging to the Federal Govern- 
ment is the most important artistic problem of the United States yet to be 
solved. Only in recent years, if we eliminate our early work, have the 
people of our country shown an appreciation of the good results which may 
be obtained through artistic guidance. When the late Senator McMillan 
in rgor secured the appointment of a commission to report on the artistic 
development of Washington he started a far-reaching movement. The 
report of this commission, presented January 15, 1902, was the spark 
which lighted the fire of enthusiasm for a systematic development North, 
South, East and West. 
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“Business men, quick to appreciate the monetary value of beauty to 
their community, secured the appointment of prominent artists to study 
and report on the improvement of their cities after seeing the park com- 
mission’s report. 

‘““Among the more important places which have, as a business proposi- 
tion, taken active steps to secure a systematic and artistic plan for their 
future growth may be mentioned Baltimore, Cleveland, Buffalo, New 
York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, New Orleans, Hartford, New Haven, 
Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, St. Paul, Denver, Chicago, and Cin- 
cinnati, and the movement is being felt in small villages and towns. 

“To foster and encourage the fine arts, over 200 societies have been 
organized in the United States. When it is realized that these societies are 
composed of the enlightened and intelligent classes the importance of 
the movement which they represent will be appreciated. This apprecia- 
tion of the value of beauty is not confined to the United States. 

‘‘London is spending millions to rectify former mistakes. Paris, after 
having spent $265,000,000 on the Haussmann improvement from 1854 to 
1870, has found it such a paying investment that it is now contemplating 
spending $236,000,000 in a new development, exclusive of the cost of build- 
ings, statuary, sewerage and water supply. Germany, Italy, Austria, 
Australia, South Africa and Japan are actively engaged in the same work. 

“Beauty draws to itself the wealthy and cultivated classes, so they 
may enjoy the constant pleasure to be derived from beautiful surroundings. 





CARTLANE CRAGS BRIDGE, LANARKSE RE, SCOTLAND 
(Utilitarian and beautiful) 
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Athens, Rome, Florence, Venice and Paris have found the beautiful 
wonderful business investment. We will find it an equally valuable asset. 
‘In the early days our public men appreciated the importance of the 
trust committed to their care. The most skilled artists were sought. 
Birth, locality, or political affiliations had no influence in their selection. 
Experiments in art were not tolerated; fundamental principles were 
insisted upon. During the first 50 years of the Republic this striving to 
atts iin the beautiful was zealously maintained. 
‘A park period in federal art began about 1850 and continued nearly 
50 years. This depreciation, which has been most marked in the growth 
of the city of Washington, was due to the lack of interest shown by the 
Presidents of that period and to legislation which ignored the noble and 
artistic scheme left by General W ashington. The value of a composition 
as a whole was apparently forgotten, and each building, park, and monu 
ment was treated individually without reference to the general plan or to 
any highly artistic standard. This produced discord and destroyed the 
harmony which was shown between the various parts of the composition 
of the L’Enfant plan, under which the city of Washington was laid out. 
“The future presents a plan which is broad and far-reaching. The 
federal Government should be the agent for disseminating the ennobling 
and educative influence of art among the people through the artistic charac- 
ter of the buildings, parks, statuary and paintings constructed or author 
ized by its departments. Egypt, Assyria, Greece, Rome, France, and 





BRIDGE OF DON, ABERDEENSHIRE, SCOTLAND 
(A note of beauty in a beautiful setting) 
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CANTILEVER BRIDGE OVER NIAGARA RIVER 
(An eyesore to a grand spectac le 


Japan, the nations noted for their art, are at the same time most noted 
for their strength and virility—an historical fact worth consideration. 

“The park commission’s scheme was a reinstatement and development 
of the plan of the city as approved by General Washington. The original 
plan of Washington, with its proposed park treatment, radial streets, beauti- 
ful vistas, reciprocity of site between points of interest and grouping of 
federal buildings, is acknowledged as a great composition. The moral 
effect of the commission’s report has been reflected in the work executed 
since the report was made public. The great terminal union station, cost- 
ing $15,000,000; the Agricultural Building, the new National Museum, 
the office buildings for the Senate and the House, the municipal building, 
the buildings of the George Washington University and of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, have all been located and designed so as to 
conform with the new plan for the development of Washington. This 
satisfactory beginning clearly proves the importance of giving an advisory 
commission a lege il as well as a moral standing for the guidance of future 
work, so that there will be no backward movement. 

“To obtain economy in the transaction of business, the Government 
now needs buildings for the Departments of Justice, of Commerce and La- 
bor, of War, and of the Navy, ‘for the Geological Survey, a hall of records 
and a Supreme Court Building. The need for new buildings will increase 
in direct proportion to our population. The rental now paid to private 
individuals is $350,000 annually. Secretary Metcalf asserts that a yearly 
saving of $61,000 could be made by housing his department in one building. 
The same ratio, applied to other departments now renting offices, would 
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BORDEAUX, THE QUAYS 

After a drawing by Joseph Pennell 
(Waterfront dominated by commerce) 
Copyright, 1900, Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
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NANTES 

\fter a drawing by Joseph Pennell 
Waterfront graced by stately buildings) 
Copyright, 1900, Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
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show a total saving of $250,000 a year. The total of the actual rentals and 
the saving in administration — $600,000 a year — would justify, as a good 
business proposition, the expenditure of at least $15,000,000 in new build 
ings to accommodate the present urgent needs of the various departments. 

‘Large sums will be spent in the future development of Washington, 
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VUE DU PORT DE DIEPPE 
After a painting by Camille Pissarro 
(Waterfront with natural beauties preserved) 


as well as in other parts of the United States. The plea for an advisory 
commission is that this money may be spent in a judicious and economical 
way, and that the country and the people at large may get the advantage 
of the beauty and economy which will result from experienced advice.’ 
The press has cordially sanctioned the movement that has culminated 
in the introduction of the bill. According to one leading authority on the 
subject, although never formally adopted by Congress, the report of the 
Senate park commission, now on file, has exercised a potent influence for 
the betterment of artistic conditions in Washington. That influence has 
made itself manifest in the high character of the designs adopted for the 
public buildings that have been started since the commission finished its 
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work, and notably in the evolution of the plan for a monumental union 
railroad terminal. In many other respects the commission’s recommenda 
tions have been virtually followed. In brief, it may be said that the high 
principles of capital development laid down by the commission, preserving 
the essential elements of the original capital plans, have been morally if 
not legislatively adopted. 

But whether the houses of Congress formally adopt the plans and recom 
mendations of the commission, there is no doubt whatever of the need of 
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THE AMES BUILDING AND THE OLD STATE HOUSE, BOSTON 


An American sky line 


a permanent system of art supervision over the works of the government. 
To this effect runs the bill now pending before Congress for the creation 
of a national advisory board on civic art. Its scope is broader than the 
control of all matters pertaining to public art in the District of Columbia. 
The purpose is to establish in permanent organization a body of men stand- 
ing highest in their respective fields of architecture, sculpture, painting, 
or landscape gardening, and representing the best obtainable judgement on 
matters of civic improvement and development, who are to serve as an 
advisory board to the government in its works, and as an inspiration and 
guide to all communities which are striving to express their artistic ideals 
in the form of public works. In short, this board is to stand for the ad 
vancement of American civic art in all aspects, to give the fullest possible 
expression to the desire for beauty strongly observable in every part of the 
United States, 
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There are now in existence more than two hundred societies bent upon 
encouraging and fostering the fine arts in the cities of this country. Never 
before has this national desire for beautiful surroundings been brought 
to such a focus. Naturally the government should set the pace and show 
the way, and the time is ripe for it to take the field as leader. It cannot 
do this unless it concentrates the final artistic authority over its own works 
in such a board as that proposed. It must design its own buildings and 
lay out its own parks in the truest spirit of art appreciation if it would 
encourage and instruct others in the same direction. 

In Washington much work remains to be done before the ideal capital 
is evolved. Despite the rapid advances of the past few years there are 
serious problems to solve and urgent needs to meet. Many public build- 
ings are imperatively required for the proper transaction of the govern- 
ment business. Memorials are in process of construction or in practical 
contemplation. Parks are being created. Already existing parks are 
being developed. The capital is in the midst of a vitally important phase of 
evolution, and while the moral effect of the park commission’s recom- 
mendations is felt in the selection of designs and emplacement sites, what 
is urgently needed at this critical period is a formally constituted court of 
last appeal in all matters artistic. 

Congress is even now — it is hoped — about to pass a bill for taking 
the western edge of the Mall Avenue triangle for the emplacement of two 
or possibly three government buildings of an important character. It is 
necessary, if the landscape effect of the capital is to be preserved on a 
high plane, that the advice of the ablest minds in the world of art be secured 
to guide in the development of this project. Far better than the provi- 
sional creation of an advisory board will be the permanent provision of the 
assured means of preventing future mistakes such as those which to-day 
stand forth glaringly in evidence to confound the public spirited capital 
makers. 

HOWARD GRANNIS. 
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At a time when the art of mural painting is advancing rapidly in this 
country, American craftsmen are likely to congratulate their profession 
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DRIVEWAY IN PENN VALLEY PARK 
(A suggestion from Kansas City) 


that a number of the earliest important decorative panels to be executed 
in this country —a series which was lost seven years ago — have been 
restored in the spirit of the painter’s original sketches, and that it has been 
arranged to complete the work of restoration. At the same time the intelli 
gent craftsman is not unlikely to wonder who the artist is in whose honor 
such a memorial has been projected. 

Probably most people, even the reasonably well informed, would answer 
wrongly if asked who was the first mural painter in America — who, that 
is to say, first did better than apply enlarged easel pictures to the adorn 
ment of wall surfaces. No doubt, nine out of ten would give the primacy 
to William Morris Hunt. The name of Paul Nefflen, a German-American 
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TYPICAL ORIENTAL GARDEN SCENE 
(A suggestion from Japan) 


LE JARDIN DES ‘TUILERIES 
After a painting by Camille Pissarro 
(A suggestion from Paris) 
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artist who did extensive work here during the greater part of the second 
half of the nineteenth century, is less well known although he had during his 
life-time a good standing. His series of decorative panels for the frieze of 
Huntington Hall in the Rodgers building of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston, was put in place in 1871, five years before John La 
Farge finished his monumental works for Trinity Church, Boston, and 
seven years before William M. 
Hunt’s great paintings for the 
Albany state capitol were 
completed. 

Priority is, of course, only 
a negative quality. The be- 
ginnings of an art development 
are often inferior. Yet these 
predecessors were not alto- 
gether unworthy of comparison 
with decorations done a little 
later. Nefflen’s panels were 
thoroughly craftsman-like, 
even if the drawing was a 
little tight. They came from 
the hand of aman who knew 
his profession. No intelligent 
criticever found them contemp- 
tible, and by some they were 
highly regarded. 

The panels situated in a wide 
frieze above the architrave that 
runs around Huntington Hall 
were painted over during cer- 
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BACKGROUND FOR A STATUI tain necessary alterations at the 
View in Boston) Institute building in 1898. Be 


yond doubt they had fallen into 
an unfortunate condition, and it seemed well-nigh impossible to preserve them. 
Nevertheless, many of the authorities of the Institute felt that so notable 
a series of works ought not to be lost, and there were persistent agitations 
for its restoration for several years befcre anything actual was done. 

To recover the crumbling frescoes from beneath the coating of paint 
which was put over them, was judged by experts not to be feasible. A 
little over two years ago, however, it came to the knowledge of a little group 
of Technology men, that Mrs. Nefflen, who lives in Brooklyn, still had by 
her the original sketches made by her husband for the frieze, and that she 
would be willing to sell them. They saw that with the aid of these cartoons 
a new set of decorations in the spirit of those destroyed in 1898 might be 
produced on canvas, applied to the walls of Huntington Hall and, when 
Technology moves out of its present cramped quarters — as it is likely to 
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do within a few years — transported to such other destination as is pre 
pared for them. Twelve men subscribed for purchasing the sketches — 
ex-President Crafts, Professor F. N. Chandler, Dean Burton, Secretary 
Tyler, Registrar Humphries, Professor John O. Sumner, Professor William 
R. Ware, Professor Frederick Law Olmstead, Mr. John R. Freeman, Mr. 
James P. Monroe, Mr. H. A. Carson, and lastly Mr. Frank A. Bourne. 





BACKGROUND FOR A STATUE 


(View in Antwerp) 


The drawings were delivered early in 1905. The question then came 
up of employing an artist or artists to execute the designs in accordance 
with Mr. Nefflen’s intentions. Money was lacking for such a purpose, 
and at a time when the Institute of Technology needs funds for expansion 
in many essential directions it hardly seemed advisable for the committee 
to go before the Alumni with a proposal to raise a very large sum as would 
have been necessary if one of the eminent decorative artists of the country 
were to be employed. Likely enough, too, such a man would have wished 
to begin all over again and develop ideas of his own rather than vngpe 
the lines laid down by Mr. Nefflen thirty-five years ago. Accordingly, 
was agreed, after a number of plans had been considered, that the work oi 
preparing the panels in accordance with the original designs should be given 
over to the fifth year-class of the architectural department of the Institute. 
A number of advanced students were to be found there, several of them 
tolerable draughtsmen, who would enthusiastically, and, it was believed, 
under competent direction, properly perform the labor of reproducing the 
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cartoons. Mr. Nefilen’s designs were discovered to be in so good condition 
that little was left to guess-work, and very few alterations had to be made 
in the compositions. Indeed, about the only changes necessary were cor 
rections in the drawing of certain machinery that has become obsolete 
since 1871. 

Accordingly, the senior class of the Institute, having given two hundred 
dollars for the purpose, seven of the twenty-two cartoons were undertaken. 


NOTRE DAME AND THE SEINE 
(Successful solution of river and bridge treatment) 


The students’ efforts were directed by W. Felton Brown, an architect and 
instructor in the architectural department. The results were displayed for 
the first time at the Institute’s Commencement. They met with the 
approval of the critical, and naturally, for, to all intents and purposes, they 
had been carried out as if by young craftsmen working under Mr. Nefflen’s 
direction; as if the master himself were present, r ady, after the fashion of 
the great decorative painters of the Renaissance, to step in at the last 
moment, make the little needful corrections and put on the final touches 
which would justify him in calling the works hisown. That those decisive 
last touches could not be applied by the man who foresaw the whole scheme, 
is, of course, one of the misfortunes of the situation. At least the resultant 
works are not, on that account, altogether unworthy. 

In one respect at least they will long serve as an admirable object lesson 
to students of the fine arts. Mr. Nefflen’s designs were especially worthy 
of preservation because truly decorative. They are further removed from 
the easel picture than most wall paintings that have been done in this 
country. The artist saw his subjects in a broad, flat way and displayed 
extraordinary ability in simplifying machinery and other complex objects. 
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It is expected that the other panels will be completed by subseyuent 
classes. The money for one done, the school year 1905-6, was subscribed 
by the Institute’s class of ’95. The educational value of such an under- 
taking, carried on through a series of years, is obvious. The architectural 
department of the Institute of Technology aims to teach its students the 





BEGINNING OF THE PASEO 
(Treatment of driveways in Kansas City park system) 


principles of the allied arts of painting and sculpture. Carefully to work 
out a piece of mural decoration affords ideal practical training for pupils. 

The subjects of these decorations are appropriate to an American 
scientific school. They depict, not allegorical representations from myth 
ology, but the following industrial topics: (1) chemistry, the making of 
sulphuric acid; (2) mining; (3) mining; (4) carpentry; (5) pottery; (6) 
mechanical drawing; (7) free hand drawing (8) ropewalk; (g) iron cast 
ing; (10) textile printing; (11) weaving; (12) navigation; (13) brick 
making; (14) glass blowing; (15) ship building; (16) rolling wire; 
(17) printing; (18) glass painting; (19) modelling; (20) physics and 
astronomy; (21) physics and astronomy; (22) iron casting. The pre 
liminary studies for them were made in factories and shops where pro 
cesses and methods could be correctly observed. 

The color scheme of the originals, very well accommodated to the 
rather dry and formal color of Huntington Hall, was almost monochro- 
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matic, the figures, in tawny vellow, being outlined in red against a very light 
background of yellowish brown tone. 
students were helped by a study of the decorations by Galland for the 


In the recent reproduction the 


Hotel ce Ville, Paris, the figures of which were executed in brown on a 


gold background. 


Nefflen is, perhaps, not to be accounted one of our greatest painters, 


but his career had features of interest. 


OLD TIMBERED HOUSES 


After a Drawing by Joseph Pennel! 


(Picturesque Angers) 


Copyright, 1900, Houghton, Mifflin & Co 





He came to this country from the 
kingdom of 


Wurtemburg, 
where he was 
born in the vil 

lage of Pleidelse 

him in 1833. His 
father, John 
Nefflen, was for 
a time mayor of 
the town of Heil 

bron on the 
Neckar a 
man of demo 

cratic tastes and 
sympathies, 
whose political 
opinions got him 
into trouble, and 
led to his going 
to America in 
1849, and set 

tling in what was 
then the wilder 

ness of West Vir 

ginia. He later 
became editor of 
a newspaper 
and otherwise a 
man of promi- 
nence. His son 
Paul was left in 
Germany to 
complete his 
studies in draw- 
ing and painting 
at Stuttgart. 
There young 
Nefflen took 
rank as one of 
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three pupils to(whom the 
King of Wurtemburg accord- 
ed free tuition with the priv- 
ilege of copying paintings in 
his private gallery. The boy 
gained at the royal academy 
a thorough training in artistic 
anatomy, which was supple- 
mented by an occasional op- 
portunity to assist local phy 
sicians in making colored 
drawings of their operations. 

In 1851, at his father’s 

advice, Paul Nefflen” mi 
grated to America and settled 
in New York, where he 
practiced his profession, liv 
ing, as an artist in the ante 
bellum period must, by doing 
a great variety of things. The 
opportunity to painta series of 
large mural decorations came 
unexpectedly. A friend of 
Mr. Nefflen’s, a German 
painter who was doing some zs 
frescoes for Odd Fellows Wik ROURSTORY HOUSE 
Hall in Boston, was killed (picturesque New York) 
by falling from a scaffold. 
Mr. Nefflen was summoned to the New England city to complete this work. 
Drawings and paintings which he made in Boston were shown and gave 
the local public so high an opinion of his ability that, although he had gone 
away from Boston to Syracuse on a temporary commission, he was selected 
in his absence by Professor William R. Ware as the artist most competent 
among the men then painting in America to do the frieze that was contem- 
plated for Huntington Hall. He returned accordingly to Boston, made 
preliminary sketches for his compositions in the city, and in the near-by 
manufacturing towns, and painted the panels during the winter of 1871, 
completing his task in a big, unheated hall amidst exceedingly trying 
conditions. 

Subsequently Mr. Nefflen was almost continuously engaged down to 
the time of his death, in 1894, in decorative undertakings. He painted the 
colossal figures for the custom-house in Baltimore. In the old German 
beer room of the Liederkranz Singing Society, New York City, is a quaint 
frieze of his design and execution. Another one is to be found in the small 
dining-room of the Arion Singing Society. He was associated with George 
Herzog of Philadelphia, in painting figures illustrating the theme Harmony 
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for the Jewish Club in’ Forty-second 
Street, New York. He likewise did 
work for P, A. B. Widener, the Phil 

adelphia millionaire, for Dion Bouci 

cault, the actor, and various other in 
dividuals. Personally he was unprac 

tical and lacking in business ability, 

and never made money, as a man of 
his talent might easily have done, To 
art students and assistants he was 
always kindly. He loved music dear 
ly, and he was in’ every way an esti 

mable citizen. 

The restorations of his paintings 
for the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology is to be held an event of 
considerable national importance, for 
whatever memorials are created to 
our artists redound, of course, to the 
honor and good repute of our art, 

FREDERICK W, COoBURN, 





RAGGED, NARROW, PUT INTERESTING 
Picturesque Boston) 


The “ grouping plan” project has been indorsed by the directors of 
the Municipal Art Society of Baltimore. The plan is to authorize the city to 
acquire property so as to control the improvement of the immediate vicinity 
and then to sell it for the cost of the improvements, ‘The project is said 
to have been carried out successfully in Cleveland, where in two years the 
value of property so acquired was enhanced 27 percent. In order that the 
scheme may be tried in Baltimore Mr, John N. Stecle was ap pointed chair 
man of a committee to secure the passage of an act enabling the city to ac 
quire, hold and sell real estate for the purpose of controlling the chi iracter 
of improvements around public buildings, plazas, parks and parkways. 
The proposed enactment tl be based on the following ¢ Yhio statute: "All 
municipal corporations shall have power to appropriate, enter upon and 
hold real estate within their corporate limits for the following purposes; 
For establishing esplanades, boulevards, parkways, park grounds and pub 
lic reservations in, around, and leading to buildings, and for the purpose 
of reselling such land, with reservations in the deeds of such resale as to 
the future use of said lands, so as to protect public buildings and their en 
Virons and to preserve the view, appearance, light, air and usefulness of 
public grounds occupied by public buildings and esplanades and parkways 
leading thereto.” 
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ST. LOUIS’S NEW ART PROJECT 


At a meeting of the Twentieth Century art club recently, Prof. Halsey 
C, Ives, director of the art museum, St. Louis, announced the establish 
ment of an endowment fund for the purchase of paintings by American 
artists. The fund was established on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
opening of the = pes - 
museum = at 
Nineteenth and 
Locust streets. 
It will yield a 
yearly income 
of between $s, 
cco and $10, 
coo, and will 
enable the mu 
scum to. pur 
chase from 
time to. time, 
in pursuance of 
a well - defined 
plan,a splendid 
series of the best 
works painted 
in this country, 
or by Ameri 
cans abroad. 

The muse 
um already has 
some — notable 
American 
paintings, and 
the new Amer 
ican picture 
endowment 
fund will go 
far toward en 
abling St. Louis 
to take a place 
in the front ran‘ 


of the world’s THE TOWERS OF SAINT MARTIN 
cities in this After a Drawing by Joseph Pennell 





Picturesque ‘Tours 


branch of art Copyright, 1900, Houghton. Mifflin & Co 
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LABORATORY OF MINERVA, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
By Newton A. Wells 


museum work, Already, largely through the influence of the world’s fair, 
the museum has a collection of American sculpture more representa 
tive and complete than any other existing, and the museum management 
expects to secure for ita very high position as an American art museum, 
When the art museum was established in the building presented by 
Wayman Crow in 1881 a picture endowment fund of $25,000 was created 
by the board of control as a condition of the gift, and with the income 
derived from this fund in the quarter of a century that it has existed many 
works of art have been purchased, although the larger part of the museum’s 
really fine collection has been built up through donations and bequests 
from individual friends or through special subscription purchase funds. 
Three important works by Horatio Walker, Dwight W. Tryon and Thomas 
W. Dewing were presented to the museum recently— all worthy canvases 
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THE FORGE, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
By Newton A. Wells 


The art museum will not cease its efforts to collect good art works of 
whatever origin, but it is recognized that the possibility of gaining emi 
nence among the museums of the world for so young an institution must 
lie in concentrating largely upon some particular field of effort. Again, 
even more important, it is felt that, in the words of Prof. Ives, ** We need 
not only art museums in America, but American art museums,’’ where 


may be seen what America has done and is doing in art, the time having 
come when the country has something worth showing to the world and 
worthy of the most serious study by Americans themselves. 

The meeting at which the announcement was made of the creation 
of this new force in the development of artistic appreciation in St. Louis 
was called to hear Prof. Ives describe the plans for perfecting the art 
museum, and particularly the great hall of architecture, which have re 
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ceived the commendation of President Roosevelt and of many art authori- 
ties. Prof. Ives read appreciative letters, which he said were typical of 
many he is receiving, from Dr. Andrew D. White, New York regent of the 
Smithsonian Institution, late Ambassador to Germany, and from Lewis S. 
Welch, the prominent museum authority and editor of the Yale Alumni 
Weekly. S. a. C. 





PRIDGE OF THE INVALIDES, PARIS 
(Utility combined with art) 


EVOLUTION OF THE GOLDSMITH’S ART 


Interesting items in the history of the goldsmith’s art are thus tersely 
given by the New York Herald: All at once art freed itself from monastic 
restraint, and people blushed for the art born under its dominion. Again 
people were attracted by the calm harmony of horizontal lines and the 
sobriety of ornamentation of the Greek style. But the French of that day 
were not Greeks, and could not be content with this excessive simplicity. 

Little by little, for in art nothing begins and nothing ends, the trans 
formation of a new era was prepared. Art assumed a more massive aspect. 
The gold work became heavier and more Roman than Greek. The beauti 
ful decoration of exquisite forms gave place to excess. The influence of 
Spain, with Anne of Austria, made itself felt very much, bringing with it 
an exuberant flora and a complicated fauna. 

Thus comes in the inflated style of the Louis XIII. period. Under 
Louis XVI. this influence continues and becomes more precise. It is 
manifested by heavy lines and a powerful and massive ornamentation. 













OF THE GOLDSMITH’S ART 





EVOLUTION 





which is more pompous than noble. Magnificence comes before elegance 
of form and delicacy of details. 

Under the reign of Louis XV., with the license in morals of those days, 
the yoke of architecture in gold and silver work, which had been felt for 
so long, was thrown off, and, in order that the emancipation should be 
complete and for fear of solemnity, ali geometric forms and all symmetry 
in decoration were banished. There was absolute contempt for architec- 
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ture and logical construction, Even the laws of equilibrium were repu 
diated—a flagrant and inexcusable violation of the principles of design. 

The quality which saves this formless style is the grace of detail, the 
amusing scenes and the exquisite finesse of the invention — it is genre 
gold and silver work. Under Louis NV. appeared the first use of alloys 
with a copper basis, enabling people to keep up a show of luxury that the 
deplorable state of the financial situation rendered difficult. Graceful 
though these amiable incoherences were, they in turn brought about a 
reaction. This reaction, which dates from the Pompadour, took as its 
name the Louis XVI. style. This is a further return to the Greek style. 
The curve retains its purity, but the decoration retains the imprint of 
feminine inspiration. It is a “galante’ ornamentation. Its grace makes 
this style the ideal for women’s rooms. 

At the time of the Revolution there was a general collapse. All the 
treasures of gold work obtainable went to the melting pot. When the 
Greek jewelry, known as the Louis XVI. style, came into vogue again it 
assumed the uncompromising stiffness of that warlike epoch. The 
austerity of the ornaments was exaggerated; decoration became meagre 
and cold. Machinery, which was being used everywhere, brought about 
monotony in ornamentation, 

This brings the history of the goldsmith’s art down to the eclectic 
period of the Second Empire. Current thought of that period still felt the 
obsession of the imperial pericd, marked by an excess of logic, of construc 
tion, and by the abuse of architectural ideas. On the other hand, the 
stvle of the day was attracted by romantic ideas in the direction of exces 
sive fancy. These two extreme artistic tendencies were sometimes asso- 
ciated with the happiest results. N.Y. &. 
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SALON OF THE DILETTANTI—VII 
PIPE-LEAD ««CRITICISM”? IN ART 


Didn’t the members think the discussions of the Salon had thus far 
been rather negative ? asked one of the Dilettanti at the monthly meeting. 
Why should they not be? retorted the Stickler for Sense. Hadn’t 
the world had enough of the flambuoyant twaddle—in the name of 
“‘criticism’’—that made every dauber of paint a master of color, every 
mediocre performance a che} d’euvre, every tyro in his profession the equal 
—or superior—of Rembrandt, Reynolds, Raphael and the rest of the old 
fellows that Art honored and swore by? Did such “criticism” subserve 
any purpose other than that of mystifying and making dupes of well- 
intentioned art patrons? In fact was there to-day much periodical art liter- 
ature that could legitimately be called ‘art criticism;’’ hadn’t it been 
largely supplanted by “art write-ups’—just as book reviewing had 
degenerated into book noticing, and dramatic criticism had evolved into 
dramatic puffery ? 

It was a conscienceless enterprise, the Stickler admitted, for a publisher 
to condemn a book that was being well advertized, or pull over the coals 
a troupe of stars or barnstormers whose liberal announcements made 
revenue. Honest, exhaustive book reviews, such as Macaulay used to 
write for the old “‘ Edinburgh,” were as a consequence a thing of the past; 
and stage tomfooleries and pucrilities evoked the tribute of eulogy. Wasn’t 
it lamentable that business should so befuddle brains, and cash should 
so circumscribe criticism? The Stickler a pessimist? Not a bit of it, 
he protested. Facts were facts, and he who ran needn’t stop to read. 

What was wrong with the “critics?’’ Leave it an open question, 
suggested one of the Dilettanti. The Stickler was willing, but all the 
same he wishe1 to record his conviction that much of the so-called art 
cliticism of the day was the eulogistic vaporing of incompetence; and 
much more, the equally eulogistic vaporing of business calculation. He 
had recently charged the editor of an eastern art paper with maintaining 
a well- balanced equipoise between his news notes and his advertising 
columns. ‘‘ My dear fellow,” replied the editor, “that is the enforced 
condition of making a profit.”’ Sic gloria artis! The art critic of a 
great New York daily had within a month admitted to the Stickler that 
he knew nothing whatever about the history, theory or practice of art 
and that his only qualification for his position was ‘‘temperament.”’ 
Again, sic gloria artis! Reduced to a logical conclusion, the basis of the 
editor’s statements was the condition of his cash box, and the basis of the 
critic’s judgment was an opinion not his own. 

Apropos of the subject under consideration the Stickler had been 
much impressed with the profundity of mere words, and the ease with 
which a phrase was made to meet a purpose. It was a school-boy’s job, 
he insisted, for any “‘art critic’—a term much prostituted in common 
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parlance, since it usually meant ‘“‘art reporter’’—to indulge glibly in the 
stock words and stereotyped cant of art literature—to talk knowingly 


‘ ee 


of a picture as being “convincing,” or ‘‘ frank,”’ or “direct,”’ or ‘“loose,”’ 
or “broadly done;”’ to advert to its “masterful technique” or “ personal 
handling;”’ to speak of it as being “strictly interpretative;’’ to mention 
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its “tonal effects” or its “rich color harmonies;” to classify it as being 
‘thoroughly representative’? of this, that or the other school. Now, it 
was undoubtedly true that Addison formulated a sane rule when he 
enunciated generations ago that the highest function of criticism was to 
point out beauties and not defects. It was also true that Kant wrote 
more wisely than he knew when he shrouded his ideas—or lack of ideas—in 
verbal obscurities. Hadn’t Dante, Shakespeare—and Browning—not 
to mention a host of other idols of clubs and coteries, been veritable 
Klondikes of riches which no one but a commentator of industry and 
ingenuity could have discovered for the common ruck of humanity ? 
And hadn’t Horne Tooke brought a Billingsgate fishwife to the tears 
of acknowledged subjection by firing at her a volley of unintelligible 
terms from the higher mathematics? Undoubtedly elucidators of 
acumen and mystifiers of cleverness had their office in literary—and 
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art—economy. An ingenious 
critic —or reporter — could 
think into a work charms and 
subtleties the author —or 
painter — never dreamed of, 
and could couch them in such 
vague phraseology as to carry 
conviction. But after all the 
Stickler contended that proper 
discrimination would elimi 
nate many of the people and 
works written about, an 
proper consideration for the 
reader would abolish profes 
sional critical verbiage. 

In a recent issue of a 
prominent English art maga- 
zine, for instance, the Stickler 
had read a write-up of a 
couple of American artists, in 
terms such as to imply that 
they were about the only two 
people on this side of the At- 
lantic “‘doing art,”” when to 


his certain knowledge it had 
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(More erotic than estimable) 


FOUNTAIN 
By Herman Billing 


IN ART 


(More memorial than beautiful) 


been on more than 
one occasion the pro- 
tests of the one and 
the tears of the other 
that had gained them 
admission even to 
their local art exhibi- 
tions. Was it worth 
while, was it honest, 
to present these peo 
ple in such a way as 
to give them in pub 
lic estimation a false 
rank? In an Ameri- 
can journal that was 
aiming to mould 
public opinion the 
Stickler had seen not 
so long ago a_ school 
boy in art written up 
by a pink-tea talker 
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and penny-a-liner, and in the same pages the pink-tea talker and penny-a-lin 
er presented by the school-boy in art. Each treated the other as a man of 
international importance—a swapping of courtesies—and neither was known 
even to the well-informed art lovers of his own town. Had either done 
anything to give him the standing in art that would be implied by the 
appearance of the articles? Just the other day the announcement was 
gravely made in one of the great metropolitan dailies that the most im 
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portant collection of certain Dutch painters ever brought to this country 
was to be seen at such-and-such a gallery. The interesting point was 
that these were the exact words used to the Stickler himself by the importer 
a week before the notice appeared. In other words, the “art critic 
took her cue from the dealer, and made an ex cathedra statement — for 
the benefit of the public—on a matter of which she had no knowledge or 
judgment. Was such criticism informing? Another journal announced 
with equal gravity that a certain china decorator—whom the Stickler 
chose to call Mary Brown—was decorating a set of china for Mrs. Hooley 
another blind handle for a personality—which was something wholly 
uncommon in point of quality. Now, the Stickler maintained that the 
only two people interested in the matter were Mary, who wanted the 
world to know she copie Halses and Van Dykes on porcelain, and Mrs. 
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Hooley, who wanted society to know she had “hand-painted” china. 
The motive of both in interest was notoriety—and was the great art 
world edified? Only a few months ago the Stickler had read—without 
interest—in an art journal an account of the gallery of a Western picture 
fancier, fully illustrated, with the text furnished by the agent who had 
sold the collector all his works, and hoped to sell him more! A rich com 
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bination of stupid personal puffery and shrewd business tact! Was it 
vital to the art education of the American public that the people should 
know that Mr. Blank had invested $100,000 in imported pictures and 
$200,000 in Diamond Match, or $100,000 in Diamond Match an‘ $200,000 
in imported pictures. If the collector didn’t want the notoriety, the 
article was an unjustifiable invasion of privacy; if he did want it—plus 
a certain number of copies of the journal for distribution —it was an 
equally unjustifiable catering to the pride of priggishness. In any event 
the public was not benefited by—nor was it lying awake nights looking 
for—this sort of art information. 

And still, the Stickler continued, the Dilettanti questioned the worth 
of negative discussion. Pipe-lead criticism—if not a crime—was at least 
an offense; and negative ciscussion was needed. The Stickler recalled 
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the incident of a New York painter who had lately broken into the ex 
hibitions, and who had been given an article for just what he was—a 
promising young artist. The beneficiary of polite attention wrote a letter 
of protest because he had been presented to the public as only “a promising 
young artist’’—he wanted the world to think—over the shoulder of the 
journal that noticed him and his work—that he had already gotten there! 
But artists weren't like cucumbers; the latter were old enough to market 
as soon as they were big enough, but the former had to get ripe — do 
something sufficiently worthy to merit the honor of a public debut in art 
journalism. 

Indiscriminate eulogy and unwarranted write-ups were, the Stickler 
thought, two of the greatest evils of so-called art criticism. It was true 
that all artists wanted to get before the footlights, since for them, as for 
operatic stars, notoriety was life. It was equally true that the public 
wanted to know about those it ought to know about. But the presentation 
—let alone the eulogy—of petty interests, mediocre works, or little fellows 
was a compliment of doubtful import to them; it was an imposition on, 
if not an affront to, the public; it was a positive reflection on the art that 
should be fostered. When big men were side-tracked, why should little 
fellows be put on dress parade? When great art movements in which 
the public should he interested were ignored, why should petty interests 
be exploited? When not one in one hundred thousand people had the 
slightest idea of the glories of the great institutions that were created and 
maintained for the public pleasure ‘and profit, was it not an affront to the 
altruistic spirit of the nation that projected and carried out these great 
enterprises to slight its efforts and achievements and dish up the personal 
art holdings of Tom, Dick or Harry who made millions in swine, scrapiron 
or stock gambling? If no art work or art worker were written up but 
those worthy of serious public consideration, there would be no need of 
negative discussion. But, the Stickler concluded—and he promised to 
air some more of his notions at a future meeting — so long as there was 
a more or less patent connection between weaklings and write-ups, between 
pull and publicity, between pink teas and prizes—never mind the rest 
of the alliteratives, interposed one of the Dilettanti—there was need 
and would be negative discussions in the Salon. 

REPORTED BY THE SALON’S SECRETARY. 





